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ROOT PRUNING. 

We have several times called the attention of 
our readers to the subject of root pruning of trees 
as practised by gardeners sometimes, for specific 
purposes. One of these purpuses is the dwarfing 
of apple, pear or other trees and bringing on an 
earlier bearing. Another purpose is the changing 
the habit or condition of a tree, from a barren to 
a fruitful one. 

We have been perusing an article in the Farm- 
er and Gardener, by Wm. Saunders, the Horti- 
cultural editor of that work, on this subject, and 
are reminded by it that the best time in the year 
for performing this operation is approaching. 

Fruit growers are aware that there are two 
sorts of buds in trees—leaf or wood buds and 
fruit buds; that when the leaf buds or the wood- 
forming part of the tree predominates, the fruit- 
forming part is enfeebled, and vice versa. The 
rule quoted by Mr. S. is this—‘*whatever pro- 
duces excessive vigor in plants is favorable to the 
formation of leaf buds and unfavorable to the 
production of flower buds; while, on the other 
hand, such circumstances as tend to diminish 
luxuriance and to check rapid vegetation, with- 
out affecting the health of the individual, are 
more favorable to the health of the flower buds 
than of leaf buds.”’ 

Hence it will be seen that every tree does not 
need this root pruning process to make it fruitful. 
But in almost every orchard or fruit garden, 
there will be some trees that are luxuriant and 
healthy, and grow freely and yet bear little or 
nothing. Such should have the root pruning 
process tied upon them. Mr. S. and others give 
the following mode of doing this : 

‘*In small orchards or garden culture, root 
pruning is performed by digging a narrow trench 
three or four feet from the stem, deep enough to 
reach the lower and stronger roots. These are 
severed and the trench filled—a simple operation. 
It is said that when a tree once becomes fruitful, 
and the fruit-bearing part of the system is estab- 
lished, the operation of root pruning will seldom 
need repeating. The time for this species of 
pruning is during this month, or in the fall. 
We suggest a trial of it on those trees that, al- 
though well cultivated, have not produced fruit 
as they should. They have too many wood buds. 
Change this system into fruit buds. 





IMPORTED CATTLE. 


‘*From some remarks in the Maine Farmer a 
reader might conclude the disease imported at 
Belmont, in Dutch cattle, had also been brought 
here by other blood stock—but it is a remarkable 
fact that all other kinds of blood stock have been 
quite as healthy as any of our native cattle. 
For instance, the Short-horns, that have been 
plenty here for thirty years—the Ayrshire, for 
many years—the Devons in Baltimore for more 
than thirty years, and the Alderneys, which have 
been known here for a less number of years—all 
these breeds have proved as healthy at least as 
any of our natives. 

When publishers of papers speak of imported 
stock, they ought to know something concerning 
the same, and not give the public erroneous in- 
formation. 

If any imported stock, other than that of Mr. 
Chenery’s from Holland, has brought disease of 
any kind into the United States, let us have the 
facts, and we are ready to publish them. It is 
due to all importers and owners of blood stock to 
have this matter set right.— Mass. Ploughman. 


Nore. Our venerable friend of the Ploughman 
probably aHudes to an article from our corres- 
pondent ‘* P.’’ of Danvers, Mass., published not 
long since in the Farmer. Does friend B. think 
we never saw any imported stock in Maine? He 
has lived here in olden time, and could then have 
seen stock imported direct to Kennebec, by the 
Messrs. Vaughan and others, and we even now 
occasionally see a new animal imported among us. 
Didn’t some of Mr. Prentice’s stock have the 
pleuro-pneumonia a few years ago, and which, 
had it not been for Mr. P.’s prudence and abun- 
dant caution, would have spread as has the same 
disorder from Mr. Chenery’s? Look into the 
facts friend and publish them.—Epb. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CIRCULATION OF THE SAP. 

Considerable discassion has been going on 
among the savans of a little country village in 
the interior of the State, about the circulation of 
the sap in the eugar maple. Some say it ascends 
in spring, and others, with good authority on 
their side, (as they say,) claim that it goes up 
in the fall. Which is correct? Will Dr. Holmes 
decide for us and state the authority of his decis- 


ion? By so doing he will oblige 
Many Reapers. 
Nore. The doctor is in some fog about the 


matter himself. Several years ago we had occa- 
sion to blast in a ledge, on the margin of a ma- 
ple grove, late in October. To get at the stone 
more completely, some earth was.shovelled off 
the top, and it became necessary to cut off quite a 
number of maple roots. These roots bled pro- 
fusely at the time, or, in other words, the sap run 
from them as freely-as it does from the trunk 
when tapped in the spring. No experiment was 


tried with it to see whether it was sweet or wheth- 
We are an enquirer 
Very simple ex- 
periments would settle the question if one had 


er it was going up or down. 
and not a judge in this matter. 


léisure to try them.—[Ep. 








RUSSIAN SHEEP. 


Mr. John Waterman of North Haven, (Deer 
Isle,) in this State, informs us that « last year 
he imported from Russia, a ram and ewe. The 
lambs sired by the buck, prove to be large, and 
the fleeces heavy and fine. He is willing to dis- 
pose of him for $10. We do not know the pecu- 


liar characteristics of these sheep, but presume 
they are hardy. 


FARM GATES. 


When a farm gate can be made as cheap as 
bars, it is folly not to put one in their place ; or, 
when bars are ina place where they must be 
frequently let down and put up, it is good econo- 
my to have a well made gate even at a greater 
cost. The fashions, or styles and mode of mak- 
ing gates,are very various. For merely farm 
purposes, strength and neatness are the principal 
requisites. 

We give the following plan of a very good and 
cheaply made gate, from the Rural Register for 
1860, published by L. Tucker & Son, and bespeak 
for it not only a careful perusal but an actual 
practice of the rules laid down. Take out the 
old bars, which use up so much of your time, 
and put in the gate. In thus saving time and 
strength you will save money. 

** The best gate for common farm uses is one 
constructed by Dr. D. A. Robinson of Union 
Springs, N. Y., made up of a combination of va- 
rious parts which he had met with in use. 




















It may be made of any light, tough and dura- 
ble wood, but answers a good purpose when of 
pine, with the upright or cross-bars of white oak. 
The upper horizontal bar is 11 feet long, 3 inches 
wide horizontally, and 5 inches deep at the hinge, 
and 24 at the latch. Its mortises are only two- 
thirds through, to shut out rain, and five-eighths 
by 3 inches—except of the heel-piece it is an inch 
anda quarter. The heel-piece is 3 by 5 inches, 
and the four lower bars are boards 1 by 5 inches. 
The cross-bars, the brace, and the two pieces 
forming the head-piece and 1 by 3 inches. They 
are secured at each crossing by wrought or an- 
nealed nails. The head-piece consists merely of 
two boards, nailed on each side of the horizontal 
boards. All the stuff forming the frame of the 
gate proper being 3 inches wide, may be sawed 
with little waste from the log; and the top bar 
by sawing alternately, for the taper. The gate 
is 4 feet high. 

An important advantage is the protection of 


every mortise, and of the hinge and latch, from 


the weather. The hinge is made by driving an 


iron rod, at least three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, into the top of the post, (fig. 1,) which 


turns in a hole seven-eighths of an inch, bored 
two-thirds of the distance through the large end 
of the upper bar. A short iron plug driven into 
this hole, makes a hard resting point that will 
not wear, for the gate to turn upon. Fig. 2 
shows the wooden collar which fits the round 
post and completes the hinge. 

L The latch being fasten- 
b 





- ed to the fixed post at 
the head, and not to the 
; gate itself, may be made 
} —— stouter and more dura- 
| i ble, and the gate not 
being encumbered with 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. it, is less liable to be in- 
jured or broken, and swings lighter and freer on 
the hinges. The end of the bar itself, (a, fig. 3,) 


with the massive See 
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latch 4, (the latter _ 
only rising as the ——»,~ 
gate shuts, and 
dropping again to 
secure it,) consti- 

tute a very strong 
fastening. The i 
inclined plane c, 
whichisfaced with Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

thick sheet-tin, (figs. 3 and 4,) is added only to 
facilitate fastening when the gate sags, as all 
wooden gates will, but this less than others, de- 
cause there is no weight whatever straining the 
hinges, except while the gate is open. A pin or 
spike is driven into the post on which the hinges 
turn, just above the lower hinge, to prevent hogs 
or other animals from lifting the gate, and which 
does not prevent it from being placed on its hinges 
while open. The post holding the latch may be 
rough except the face; and the other need be 
rounded only where the hinge turns. 

The whole cost of the hinges need not exceed 
ten cents, and the gate itself may be made at no 
greater expense than a common set of bars.’’ 




















FRENCH TRIAL OF MOWEBS. 


At the great French Agricultural Exhibition, 
held this year in Paris, a prize trial of Mowing 
Machines took place. A correspondent of the 
London Times gives the following account of the 
trial : 

‘*At the private trials on the Imperial farm of 
Joinville, contiguous to that of Vincennes—both 
of which possess model farmsteads of the most 
approved construction, and flocks and herds of a 
high standing, the cattle at Joinville being re- 
markably fine Swiss—many French and several 
English mowing machines have done their best 
for the prizes. Two of Wood’s American grass- 
mowers were tried, that with two driving-whecls 
having a remarkably easy and readily worked 
lever movement for adjusting the height of the 
cutters at pleasure. The flexible cutter bar clings 
closely to all irregularities of ground, and the 
cutters are cleverly supported, so as to vibrate 





with little friction. Burgess & Key’s mower also 
cuts closely and evenly, the wheel on a spring 
bracket enabling the machine to follow all ine- 
qualities of the land. Both the English and 
American machines worked most beautifully, far 
surpassing the scythe in closeness and perfect 
evenness of cut, and leaving the hay strewn regu- 
larly, ready for withering ; and but little differ- 


For the Maine Farmer. 

PATENT OFFICE REPORT FOR 1859. 

The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the Commissioner of Patents for an advance copy 
of the Patent Office Agricultural Report for 1859; 
and thinking some notes of its contents would 
interest many of your readers, I present this brief 
review : 

The first article in the volume is an account of 

the U. S. Experimental and Propagating Garden 
at Washington, comprehending a history of the 
tea-plant, its culture, preparation, &c., which is 
of general interest. This is followed by a cata- 
logue of seeds and plants sent from Palestine by 
Rey. J. B. Barclay, a christian missionary from 
the U.S. to Jerusalem. Some of these may prove 
worthy of culture in this country, and it is inter- 
esting to have so full an account of them as is 
here given. Mention is made of the seeds of one 
kind sent, called the Carob tree, or Carob beans, 
which is considered the locust tree of the scrip- 
tures, the fruit of which has been called St. 
John’s bread, while the shells of the food are 
supposed to be the husks of which the prodigal 
son desired to partake with the swine. The pods 
of this tree, in Egypt, are so thick and so charged 
with sugar as to be regarded as a delicacy by the 
common people. 
The ‘Historical sketch of the U.S. Agricul- 
tural Society’’ contains many important facts in 
regard to the early history of this body, not gen- 
erally known, and gives an account of its work- 
ings and transactions up to the present time. 
About seventy pages are next taken up with pa- 
pers, from several practical cultivators, upon 
grapes and grape culture, with notices of the na- 
tive grapes of Arkansas and Texas. These are 
useful papers and will command attention, as 
the manufacture of American wine is growing to 
be one of the most important branches of our na- 
tional husbandry. 

**On the Productions of the Ionian Islands and 
Italy,’’ is a most entertaining article of thirty- 
six pages, by S. B. Parsons, some extracts from 
which we would gladly make if space permitted. 
A valuable atticle on ‘Fertilizers,’ by Hon. 
Thos. G. Clemson, L.L.D. next follows. It isa 
correct and comprehensive view of an important 
subject. 

‘Veterinary Science and Art,’’ and ‘‘Veterina- 
ry Medicine,”’ are the next papers in the volume. 
‘‘The Acclimation and Domestication of Ani- 
mals,”’ by Dr. B. F. Craig of Washington, is a 
valuable article of a dozen pages, followed by one 
of some twenty pages, from the pen of J.C. 
Comstock, on ‘Fish Breeding,’’ a subject which 
commands considerable attention at the present 
day, and will be read with interest. 

Hon. Henry F. French contributes an article 
on **English Plows and Plowing,’’ which is full 
of important suggestions gathered by Judge F. 
during his late visit to England, where he made 
a careful inquiry into English agriculture and 
her farming implements. 

‘‘Arrangements of Horse Stalls,’’ by Dr. Rueff 
of Germany, and ‘‘Saxon Merino Sheep,’’ by 
Von Stemburg of Germany, are valuable contri- 
butions, particularly the latter. 

Sixty-two pages on ‘‘The Plants used as food 
by Man, in different parts of the World and at 
various Periods,’’ isa translation from the Ger- 
man of an important and useful article by Dr. 
F. Unger, giving a curious account of the food 
of people in different parts of the world. 

Some hints upon ‘‘Farm Houses,’’ by Samuel 
D. Backus, is a sensible and well written com- 
munication, occupying about fifty pages. It 
should be perused by all farmers who contemplate 
erecting dwelling houses, as many useful hints 
will be learned therefrom. 

** Agricultural Meteorology’’ is a continuation 
of Prof. Henry’s able articles upon this subject 
which have appeared in former volumes. 

We have now enumerated the titles of some of 
the longer and more important papers which 
comprise the volume. Among those which are 
brief, but of especial value, are those on ‘‘Farm 
Journals,’’ **Art of Governing the Sap,”’ “* Vege- 
table Fiber,’’ ‘‘Soiling,’’ &c. In the miscella- 
neous department are several papers on ‘‘To- 
bacco,’’ a short article on ‘*‘ Wooden Shoes,’’ one 
on **The Frost of 1859,"’ by Prof. W. H. Brew- 
er; ‘*The Hang Worm,’’ by Townsend Glover, 
with an account of the “‘Wine making in New 
York,”’ together with other articles and reports 
upon topics of national interest. 

The last eighteen pages of the volume are oc- 
cupied by a hst of agricultural inventions or dis- 
coveries, patented for the year 1859. It compri- 
ses, among others, 98 harvesters and harvesting 
machines ; 72 corn seed and cotton planters; 49 
cultivators; 37 churns; 19 grain separators ; 17 
harrows, 13 of which are rotary ; 13 bee hives, 
besides an almost endless number of seeding ma- 
chines and drilis, thrashing machines and other 
agricultural implements of which no mention is 
necessary. We have only to say now, that the 
volume of the Patent Office Ag’] Report for 1859, 
is one of the most valuable which has appeared 
for many years. The articles are all of practical 
importance, and the productions of some of the 
best writers upon agriculture and its kindred top- 
ics; and as such the work will become one of 
standard authority and referenee. From some of 
the articles we would like to make extracts, hav- 
ing marked some in our hasty examinations of it 
but time will not allow. This may be done an- 
other time. S. L. B. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
ARE HENS PROFITABLE. 
Having often heard the above inquiry made, I 
determined to try an experiment as follows :—I 
purchased 70 Ibs. corn and cob meal, for which I 
paid one dollar. This I prepared as food, by 





ence was observable in the draught required, as 
shown in the condition of the teams after the 
work ; while the time occupied in accomplishing 
the same plot of mowing was nearly the same in 
both cases. The admirable performance of these 
machines proves that the days of the scythe are 
numbered ; and, whatever may be the award of 
prizes when announced, the actual triumph of 
the foreign machines is acknowledged by all be- 
holders.”’ 

The Country Gentleman states that at the 
above trial Wood’s American Mower took the 
first premium of 1000 francs, a Gold Medal, and 
Grand Gold Medal of Honor. It was in compe- 
tition with 20 other machines. 





mixing with boiling water and fed to nine hens 
regularly, twice a day—the quantity lasting for- 
ty-five days,—and I obtained twenty dozen eggs. 
Market value, 12 cents=$2.40, leaving $1.40 
after paying for the meal. The first three weeks 
they were kept shut up, but were fed precisely 
the same when running at large. Save two 
Dorkings, the hens were of the common breed. 

CHESTERVILLE. 


TIME TO TRANSPLANT STRAWBERRIES. 
The best time to transplant strawberries is in 
August, say just about this time. If it be well 
done and well taken care of, they will begin to 
bear next season. If not done until next spring, 








For the Maine Farmer. 

PATENT OFFICE REPORT FOR 1859. 

Mr. Epiror :—In the Maine Farmer of July 
26th, I see your enquiries in regard to the above 
Report. I have been anxiously looking and wait- 
ing, as patiently as I could, to see and receive a 
copy of the same, but while waiting I was satis- 
fied that I was not all the one, because no notice 
appeared in the Farmer, yet chagrin has been my 
lot when refered, as I have been several times in 
my agricultural reading, to this very report which 
I was not able to obtain, by writers for further 
particulars. 

The New England Farmer editurially noticed 
the report some weeks ago, if I mistake not, and 
the Country Gentleman of June 7th devotes near- 
ly four columns to extracts, remarks, &c., in one 
number. So you see those nearer than we Maine- 
ites, to head quarters, have had a taste. Hence, 
with you, I would ask the ‘powers that be,’’ 
where this long promised book is, one in which 
so much information is promised to be found con- 
cerning farmers and farming? 0. W. T. 


Norge. Although no copy of the report for 
1859 has been received by us, our friend T. is re- 
ferred to an excellent notice of it by a correspon- 
dent who has been more fortunate in obtaining 
a copy than we have. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HAYING AND MOWING MACHINES. 

Mr. Eprror :—Haying, bere in Franklin Coun- 
ty, is now the order of exercises with the farmers 
and all others, almost, that can get a piece of 
grass to cut. Hay is of good quality, but a very 
light crop, yet the cultivated crops will make up 
in part, in grain, roots and straw. The horses 
have to aid with their physical power more this 
year than usual. 

We have been successfully trying one of Wood's 
two-horse mowers, and were surprised with the 
working ability of the machine, when two good 
horses are attached to it and a good driver seated 
upon the seat, with reinsin hand. We had tried 
it in a neighbor’s field, and one that is very par- 
ticular abuut doing his work well, and ‘he says 
‘* it mows well enough.”’ 

There is now a one-horse mower in town, whose 
hum is almost daily heard from over the river, 
giving very good satisfaction, the owner informs 
me. Also, there is one of another make gone to 
Rangeley, to be tried this season, while several 
are successfully at work in Farmington and vi- 
cinity. These, with the horse-rake and drag- 
rake make quite a difference in the man labor of 
haying. Exim Tree Farm. 

Avon, July 31, 1860. 

‘For the Maine Farmer. 
TEST FOR MARL. 

Mr. Eprror :—In Scotland, my native country, 
is a substance called marl. Every farmer uses it 
as a top dressing for his land. In your paper of 
the 26th you state that marl was found in some 
parts of Aroostook, and that you had some of it 
in your possession. The way they find out if 
there is any virtue in marl is this :—Take a 
tumbler, full of strong vinegar, and put a small 
quantity of the mar! into it, if the vinegar foams 
the marl is good, but if the vinegar has no effect 
on it, it is useless. I have taken the liberty of 
stating the above that you might try that in your 
possession. § Yours respectfully, 

A. B. Munro. 

Round Pond, July 28, 1860. 


Note. The marl or calcareous deposit from 
Aroostook, foams or effervesces lively when put 
into vinegar or in sulphuric or muriatic acid. It 
is nearly all carbonate of lime in a loose or divi- 
ded state. We forward a piece to friend Mun- 
ro and he can test it at his leisure.—[ Ep. 








PROLIFIC SHEEP. 

Mr. Gideon Barton, Jr. of Windsor, in this 
State, gives the following account of some prolific 
and profitable sheep of his. They are a cross of 
Leicester and Cotswold, purchased of W. Perci- 
val, Esq., Vassalboro’, three years ago: 

From 24 sheep he had 37 lambs. Twenty-five 
of these were from 12 sheep. He sold 30 of these 
lambs for $3 each—$90. The sheep sheared 90 
Ibs of wool, which sold at 40 cents per 1lb.—$36 ; 
total, $126, and the balance of the sheep (thirty- 
one) left. 





SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN CORN- 
FIELDS. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American 
writing from Kentucky communicates the follow- 
ing, which may interest our agricultural friends: 

‘It is a curious fact that the Yankees, with all 
their ingenuity, have never learned to plow a 
straight furrow, while every negro in the South 
will lay off a field, however large, without having 
a bend of a foot ina single row. The furrows 
are not only straight but parallel, the last one in 
a field a quarter of a mile square, always coming 
out parallel with the fence. A Virginia farmer, 
60 years of age, told me that he never had a short 
row in one of his cornfields in his life. In the 
new States, whenever you see crooked rows you 
may know you are among people from New York 
New England and Ohio, and whenever the rows 
are straight, you will find that it is a settlement 
of Southerners. This accuracy is owing to the 
method of laying off the ground. If it is de- 
sired to have the rows three and a half feet apart 
two stakes are cut, each seven feet long, one for 
each edge of the field. One of these is set per- 
pendicularly seven feet from the end of the field, 
and the plowman, proceeding to the opposite 
edge, makes a mark there also, seven feet from 
the end, and runs his furrow straight to the 
standing stake, operating in a direction to keep 
the unfurrowed portion of the field at his right 
hand. Returning he splits the seven feet strip 
with a furrow, thus hawing round—or, as the 
Southerners say, ‘turning haw’—at both edges of 
the field. The failure of Northerners to learn 
this simple art is mainly owing to the inveterate 
conservatism characteristic of farmers—their 
fondness for walking in the paths of their fathers 
—but it is also partly to be attribueed to their 
mode of guiding their horses. I think that for 
driving a team attached to a wagon, the two or 
four reins used at the North are preferable to the 
plan of riding the near-wheel horse and guiding 
the team bya single line on the near leader, 
which is in universal use at the South. But for 
plowing, the single line is decidedly better than 





they wi'l not bear until a year after. 


anything else that I have ever seen.” 





A VISIT TO THE “SHAKEBS.” 


Ascending a steep hill on the road leading 
from West Poland, we suddenly came in sight of 
a cluster of plain yellow buildings standing on a 
high elevation, which we at once recognized as 
the residence af the Upper Family of Poland and 
New Gloucester Shakers. The day was an onu- 
sually fine one, even for July. The light breeze 
which had softened down the intensity of the 
sun’s rays all day, became stronger and more re- 
freshing as we approached the extreme hight of 
land where Shaker industry and neatness had dis- 
played their fruits. Drawing up in front of a 
one story building labeled ‘‘Office,’’ we proceeded 
to the open door, where we inquired of a middle- 
aged woman in an immaculate cap and innocent 
of hoops, who appeared to be scouring the already 
faultlessly clean floor, if Mr. Wentworth (the 
leading man in the family) was in the office. 
‘‘Nay,’’ was the explicit and unadorned reply. 
‘*Is he about the premises?’’ we inquired. 
**Isaiah is in the field,’ was her solemn response, 
without once having raised her head or turned 
her face towards us. Proceeding at once to one 
of the barns on the premises where a load of hay 
was unloading, we met Mr. Isaiah Wentworth, 
one of the Trustees of the family, who heartily 
welcomed us in his sincere and off hand manner, 
and very kindly responded to our inquiries, and 
showed us what was to be seen. 

There are two families of Shakers now located 
in this State—one at this point in the town of 
Poland, known as the ‘‘Upper Family,’’ and the 
other about half a mile below here in New Glou- 
cester, known as the ‘Lower Family.”’ The af- 
fairs of the two families are conducted entirely 
apart, but their lands (about 2700 acres) are 
owned in common, with a division line recognized 
by themselves. The ‘‘Lower Family”’ settled here 
about 1784, and the **Upper Family,’’ removed 
from Gorham to this point about 1820. The 
Upper Family numbers about 36 persons, 16 
males and 20 females and children; the Lower 
Family 60 or 70 persons, about half of whom are 
males. The latter own a fine flouring mill, 
which was constructed six or seven years since, 
and is doing a very flourishing business in grind- 
ing grain for a circuit of fifteen miles around, and 
wheat that they purchase at the West. This en- 
terprise is something we should not have expected 
from the Shakers, but they have gone into it with 
a spirit and a tact which shows them to be busi- 
ness men of no ordinary stamp. They make 
most excellent flour. Their water power is formed 
by flowing a bog of some two hundred acres 
This water is let off into a lower and much small- 
er bog as occasion requires, and thence it passes 
through a flume upon a water-wheel thirty feet 
in diameter, which moves with a regularity and a 
power that characterises the movement of the 
spheres. This mighty wheel carries several pairs 
of mill-stones, a carding machine, circular saws 
and other machinery. This building is very spa- 
cious and under its roof is witnessed « busy scene. 
One woulé hardly sur pose that the little brook 
that trickles away from under the mill and down 
into that beautiful sheet of water—Sabbath day 
Pond, could have dore such good service, but so 
it is. This water power is indeed a valuable one, 
and nobody but the Shakers would have made 
such good use of it. Sv little water does this 
great wheel require that there is always power 
enough to move it even in the driest season. 


The Lower family also devote much attention 
to raising and putting up garden seeds and herbs 
which are sold all over the State, besides cultivat- 
ing whatever else is needed for their own purpo- 
ses. 

The Upper Family raise broom corn and manu- 
facture brooms, which are noted for their excel- 
lence. They also manufacture wooden-ware, and 
raise some garden seeds. We noticed about an 
eighth of an acre of carrots in flower, which we 
were informed would produce about $350 worth 
of seed. Everything about their gardens is man- 
aged so orderly and kept so neat that it does one 
good to examine it. Mr. Wentworth, however, 
prides himself on his neat stock, and devotes his 
attention to improving their quality. His stock 
is of the Devon breed, the most beautifully form- 
ed and colored creatures that we ever saw, who 
have always taken the first premiums at all the 
County and State Fairs where they have been ex- 
hibited. The family now have about 30 head of 
Devon stock, 17 of which are cows. Mr. Went- 
worth informed us that he made his first purchase 
of Devon stock in 1856, paying $2480 for 31 
head. Since that time he has devoted much at- 
tention to improving his stock by keeping only 
the very best calves. He was recently offered, 
and refused $500 for a cow and bull that the fam- 
ily own. 

Both of these families, (as in the case with the 
Shakers everywhere) skillfully cultivate the soil 
and consequently obtain large returns for their 
labor. They afford the farmer evidence of the 
important fact that one acre well-tilled yields 
larger profits than five acres half cultivated. 
The great drawback in farming in this State is 
the tendency to cultivate the soil in the cheapest 
manner, to keep the cheapest stock, and do every- 
thing about the farm in the cheapest manner. 
No business affords so good returns for generous 
expenditure of time and money as farming. Let 
us learn wisdom from the Shakers. 

The buildings belonging to the Shaker families 
are generally painted yellow, and kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The central building is ueed asa 
house of worship. It is constructed of granite, 
is several stories high, and presents a really fine 
appearance. Some of the buildings are used for 
workshops, some for store-houses, and others for 
domestic purposes. The females and males occu- 
py separate buildings, but all take their meals at 
one table. They do not eat pork or drink eoffee 
or tea, or make use of any of the luxuries which 
they cannot raise themselves, Carpets they have 
none. They are very strict in all their regula- 
tions, enjoining temperance in all things, and 
sternly setting their faces against all innovation. 
Among the regulations posted up in the office, we 
noticed one providing that married people visit- 
ing the family should occupy separate apartments; 
another enjoining visitors not to leave any food 
upon their plates to be wasted ; and still another 
informing the public that they considered no vice 
less objectionable because it was fashionable. 

The Shaker sect, or ‘‘Shaking quakers,’’ arose 
at Manchester, England, about 1747. The found- 





ers were a number of obscure Quakers, and they 
were called Shakers on account of the peculiar 
motion they made in their worship. They still 
agree with the friends in their rejection of the 
civil and ecclesiastical authority and military ser- 
vice, in their objections to taking oaths, their dis- 
regard of the conventional and polite customs of 
society, their rejection of the sacrament, and their 
belief in the immediate revelation of the Holy 
Ghost, or, as they term it, ‘‘gifts.”’ This sect 
was introduced in this country in 1774 by Anna 
Lee, who was born at Manchester in 1736, and 
was thedaughter of a blacksmith. She bore her 
first testimony, in 1770, enjoining celibacy as the 
perfection of human nature and holding forth 
herself as a divine person. She was honored with 
the title of ‘Mother Anna.’’ Being persecuted 
she came to this country in 1774, and founded 
her first community at Watervliet, near Albany, 
N. Y.,in 1774. Societies were soon after organ- 
ized at New Lebanon, N. Y., Enfield, Ct., Gor- 
ham and New Gloucester, Me., and other places. 
There are about 18 communities in the United 
States, vomprising 4,600 individuals, although a 
few years since they numbered 6,000. In these 
communities the property is held in common, 
each member being bound to do all that he can to 
subserve the common good, and receiving in re- 
turn the necessaries of life as long as he shall 
live or remain with the family. If any person 
leave the community he can take nothing with 
him, but forfeits by the act all claim for support. 
The affairs of the community are conducted by 
Trustees. who receive their appointment by the 
moving of the spirit rather than by election. 
Their ranks are recruited from the world's people. 
Many orphan children are bound out to them un- 
til they are 21. Persons are constantly coming 
into their community, and going out from it—all 
being entirely free to stay or go. They have a 
school which is conducted by one of their num- 
ber in which the children who may be entrusted 
to their care are educated. In dress the Shakers 
conform to the simplest and most inexpensive 
styles, wearing homespun cloth, blue or drab col- 
ors, broad rim hats, coal-hod bonnets (almost in 
style this summer), and despising fashion. They 
are generally taciturn, confining their conversa- 
tion to ‘‘aye’’ and ‘‘nay,’’ and carrying about 
with them faces of becoming gravity. 

The Shakers believe the Bible, but interpret it 
in a manner peculiar to themselves. Their reli- 
gious views approach nearer to those held by 
Spiritualists than by any other sect. Their reli- 
gious leader is styled an ‘‘elder’”’ who generally 
discourses to them on the Sabbath. He is chosen 
as well as their leader, by impulses or inspiration 
or revelation. The great and distinguished pe- 
culiarity of their worship (from which they de- 
rive their name) is their movement in a regular 
uniform dance, to the singing of a hymn, and 
march around the hall, clapping their hands in. 
regular time. The members of the communities 
or families are distinguished for their industry, 
frugality, honesty and good morals.— Lewiston 
Journal. 





DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


Lemon Puppinc. Three large lemons, four 
ounces butter, nine eggs, one pound loaf sugar, 
one pint cream. Grate the®yellow part of the 
peel. Squeeze the juice, mix the butter and su- 
gar together, beat the eggs. Then mix all to- 
gether, except the lemon juice, which must not 
be added till ready to bake. Line dashes witha 
rich paste, and bake. Eat cold. 

To Remove Srains From tue Hanps. A few 
drops of oil of vitrol (sulphuric acid) in water, 
will take the stains of fruit, dark dyes, steve 
blacking, &c., from the hands, without injuring 
them. Care must, however, be taken not to drop 
it upon the clothes. It will remove the color 
from woolen, and eat holes in cotton fabrics. 

Measure Cake. Stir to a cream a tea-cup of 
butter, two of sugar, then stir in four eggs beaten 
to a froth, a grated nutmeg, and a pint of flour. 
Stir it until just before it is baked. It is good 
baked either in cups or in pans. 

Cookies. One egg, one cup of sugar, half a 
teacup of sour cream, half a teacup of butter, 
one teaspoon of soda, two teaspoons of carraway 
seed. Mix rather soft, roll and cut. 

Cream Cake. Two cups of cream, two of 
sugar, four of flour, three eggs, one teaspoon of 
saleratus, nutmeg or lemon. 

Buns. Three cups of milk, one cup yeast, one 
cup sugar, and flour to make it a sponge ; let it 
rise over night, then add another cup of sugar 
and one of butter; mould them into small biscuits. 

Loar Caxe. Six pounds of flour, four of sugar, 
three of butter, six eggs, six nutmegs, one and a 
half pounds of raisins and one cup of good yeast. 

Ribbons of any kind should be washed in cold 
soapsuds, and not be rinsed. 

A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of doors 
will prevent their creaking. 





HAY-FIELD ANECDOTE. 


There is a good story which may have been 
heard in more than one Yankee hay-field this 
summer. We heard it one day, while on & 
visit in the country. We went out to ‘‘pitch.”’ 
We had failed, and wilted down under a hay 
cock, and lay flushed and fanning the glow and 
sweat from our features in a comfortable position, 
when one of the jolly hay-makers related the an- 
ecdote of an old man who was always bragging 
how folks used to work in his young days, and 
challenged his two sons, together, to pitch on a 
load of hay as fast as he could load it. 

The challenge was accepted, and the hay wag- 
on driven around, and the trialcommenced. For 
some time the old man held his own very credita- 
bly calling out tauntingly, “More hay! more 





nm 
hicker and faster it came, whole cocks ata 
time, cloud after cloud overwhelming him. 

The old man was nearly covered, still he kept 
erying, ‘‘More hay! more hay!’’ until—strug- 
gling to keep on top of the disordered and ill-ar- 
ranged heap, it began first to roll, and then to 
slide, and at last off it went from the wagon and 
the old man with it. : 

‘*What are you down here for cried the boys, 

‘IL came down after hay,” said the old man 
stoutly. 

Which was a literal fact; be had come down 
after the wagon load, which had to be pitched on 
again rather more deliberately. 


PROF. MAPES’ ‘‘MODEL FARM.” 


Having heard and read much of Prof. Mapes, 
and his model farm, 1 was induced, on my pres- 
ent Northern tour, to pay him and his farm 4 
visit. It is so common for things at a distance 
to acquire a reputation far beyond their merits, 
that I was prepared to make large deductions 
from the estimate formed upon representations. 
But a brief conversation with him, and a glance 
at his place, soon showed that the half had not 
been told me. 

I have visited his farm three times at intervals 
of several weeks. I have seen all his improved 
agricultural implements in operation, and wit- 
nessed the growth and yield of his crops. I have 
spent several days on his place, in company with 
the Professor himself, or his talented and accom- 
plished superintedent, Mr. P. T. Quinn, observ- 
ing the various manifestations, and listening to 
an exposition of the many improvements the Pro- 
fessor has made, and the philosophical and chem- 
ical principles upon which they are based ; and 
day after day, and visit after visit, has added new 
proofs of the worth of the man, the importance 
of his labors, and the Value of their results. 
Indeed, in all that constitutes true greatness, I 
regard Prof. Mapes as one of the greatest men of 
the age. Politicians may make thrilling speech- 
es—Literatuers may entrance their auditory with 
sonorous and eloquent orations ; warriors may be 
successful in multiplying hecatombs of the dead 
upon the battle-field, but the thrill, and the 
trance, and the glory of these will pass into obli- 
vion, whilst the master hand of time is recording 
for immortality the labors of those, who, by their 
talents and their straggles, are aiming to benefit 
and to bless the toiling millions of their fellow- 
men. Of these laet is Prof. J.J. Mapes. Lav- 
ing spent the best years of a long life in experi- 
ments and investigations for the improvement of 
Agriculture, rewarded often by the obloquy and 
the ridicule of those he sought to benefit, his gray 
hairs are now gladdened by the crown of success, 
and the growing acknowledgement of his claims. 

In the report of a committee, appointed by the 
American Institute to visit his place, oceurs the 
following : 

** One can scarcely imagine the grandeur of a 
people, all of whose farms should be like this 
model. Through some good, and much evil re- 
port, the learned Professor has steadily wrought 
intellectually and laboriously to establish it. His 
example and extensive instructions have often 
been controverted openly, and much of bis work 
quietly and profitably copied, to such an extent 
that it is believed he may justly claim to have 
been the cause of adding many millions of dollars 
to the crops of our country.”’ 

This farm is situated about one and a half miles 
from the beautiful city of Newark, N. J., and at 
present consists of 120 acres, though only about 





33 acres are under cultivation, for market crops, 
the remainder being in meadow, pasture, lowland 
and wood. 

Twelve years ago, Prof. Mapes came to this 

place a pennyless bankrupt. Having lost a 
princely fortune by his generosity to others, and 
by unavoidable contingencies, he resorted to Ag- 
riculture ** the great Nursing Mother of Na- 
tions,’’ to supply his family, and to retrieve his 
fortunes. At first’the farm contained but 19 
acres. He was soon able to purchase the origin- 
al place, and to increase it to the present amount. 
He has erected a splendid mansion, besides ele- 
gant and commodious out-houses, and improved 
aod ornamented his place to the highest degree of 
beauty and refined taste. He bas built a large 
establishment for the manufacture of bis Nitro- 
genized Super-Phosphate of Lime, attended with 
great expense for its large steam engine, and 
other necessary apparatus. Not long since, he 
paid at one time $21,000 for dried beef’s blood, 
one of the constituents uf his fertilizer; and be 
owns, besides, between fifty and seventy-five thous- 
and dollars worth of other property. The clear 
profits of his farm for this year are estimated at 
$9,000. All this bas been mostly realized from 
the products of that small farm, which, when he 
commenced cultivating it, was as barren and un- 
productive as most of the worn out and turned 
out ** old fields’’ of Georgia. It has been ac- 
complished, however, by no ‘* hap-hazard’’ meth- 
ods of cultivation. It is the result of improved 
modes of culture, including implements and fer- 
tilizers, originating almost exclusively with him- 
self. 
Once he employed fourteen men on the 19 
acres, now he has but seven on the 120 acres, to 
such a degree of perfection has he brought the im- 
plements at present used. Preparing the ground, 
planting, weeding and working the crops, are 
done almost entirely by horse power. 

I have not space to enumerate the different 
products of the farm. They consist mostly of 
garden vegetables and fruits, sold in the markets 
of Newark, New York and Boston. He raises 
beets at the rate of 1,200 bushels per acre, worth 
50 cents per bushel; onions, 800 bushels per acre, 
$1 per bushel. From less than three-quarters of 
an acre of pie-plant (rhubarb,) he sold last spring 
$500 worth, since which he has made a large 
quantity of delicious wine from the same plant. 
His pears are the finest I bave ever seen in this 
country. The trees have been loaded to their 
fullest capacity, and the pears sell in Boston from 
eight to twelve dollars per bundred. The whole 
place is cultivated with as much taste and beauty 
as any garden I[ have ever looked upon. 

Those who listened to, or have read Edward 
Everett's glowing description of a ‘* Model Farm,”’ 
in his oration pronounced before the Massacha- 
setts Agricultural Society at Springfield, two 
years since, and published in the Eclectic Maga- 
zine, the first American production ever admitted 
into its columns, might recognize, in Prof, Mapes’ 
place, the prototype of that noble pieture. Nor 
has he a farm, only, where he may amags thous- 
ands of wealth, but a home where a philosopher 
and scholar might delight to linger, And were 
I permitted to draw aside the golden veil that 
encircles the interior of that home, I could show 
@ picture that not the eloquence of an Everett, 
nor the pen of the poet, nor the pencil of the ar- 
tist, would venture to portray.—Southern Culti- 
vator Correspondence. 


Sxxps. Every farmer and gardener, as far as 
practicable, should raise his own seeds and prop- 
agate only from such varieties as are of known 
excellence. The best of every crop should be se- 
lected, and much needless expense may be saved. 











